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THE REASONS WHICH HAVE CONVINCED ME 
OF HOMERIC UNITY' 



By John A. Scott 
Northwestern University 



Wolf's theories had gained such mastery at the beginning of 
this century that Harper's Classical Dictionary could fairly say 
(p. 838) : "Probably no one who has a right to an opinion on that 
subject believes that the Iliad and the Odyssey are the work of one 
man. " 

The arguments advanced by Wolf rested chiefly on external 
grounds, such as the absence of writing, and the assumed lack of 
any proper audience or occasion for the presentation of such 
lengthy poems. For the poems themselves he felt the greatest 
enthusiasm; so keen was his appreciation of the Odyssey that 
he regarded it as the most perfect work of Greek genius, while of 
the Iliad he said, "Such is the unity of color and power of the 
poem that when I read it I am carried along by its spell so that 
I regret having doubted its unity. " 

These arguments in regard to writing and the lack of a proper 
audience are now abandoned, and his followers in general have also 
abandoned his respect for Homeric poetry. Wilamowitz with a 
flourish near the close of his Homerische Untersuchungen exclaims, 
"Homer ist eine Macht, aber eine tiberwundene. " In his Griech. 
Lit. Gesch. he says, "We are not permitted to have a very high 
opinion of the poet of the Iliad. " Fick had so little feeling for 
the Odyssey that he said, "A man with half his senses could hardly 
be responsible for the present Odyssey, for it is a crime against 
human intelligence. " 

Recently Mulder, Robert, Bethe, and Wilamowitz have each 
published a book on the origin of the Iliad. Mtilder denies in toto 
the idea of an early Achilleis, regards the parts in which Achilles 

'An abridgment of the presidential address delivered at the celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the American Philological Association. 
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appears as the latest of the poem, and thus denies absolutely the 
assumption that the Achilleid books show older customs and 
language than other parts of the poem. 

Robert reconstructed an original Iliad of 2,146 verses, in 
which he does not include a single verse from F, M, T, *, and 
but four verses from X. 

Wilamowitz casts out large sections from the Iliad, but regards 
r and $, books absolutely rejected by Robert, as essentially original 
and unchanged; and likewise in practically all parts of the poem, 
books and verses which one regards as original the other regards 
as spurious. 

Bethe in his turn puts the true Iliad at about 1,300 verses, 
in total disagreement with Mulder, Robert, and Wilamowitz. 
These four men do not agree in regard to one single verse. 

Homeric scholarship cannot survive under such leadership, for 
Homer ceases to be a poet or a poem and has become merely a 
a theory of Miilder, of Robert, of Wilamowitz, of Bethe, and of 
the rest. It has detached itself from learning and poetry and has 
simply become a game of blindman's buff in the dark, unable to 
catch anything, and with no idea of what it is trying to catch. 

When I began to study Homer it was in complete dependence 
on the theory of a Ur-Ilias as set forth by Jebb and Christ. Then 
I studied Robert's Iliad, and found it made as insipid a poem as 
the mind could imagine. Next I took the verses from the Odyssey 
which Hennings regarded as original, pieced them into a poem 
and found it was a thing with no interest, no movement, no be- 
ginning, and no end. In something akin to despair I read Homer 
through with only the text in my hands, and found it all so clear, 
so interesting, that somehow I overlooked the difficulties which 
had so impressed the critics. 

I did not dare to believe in unity, for the linguistic tests clearly 
made unity impossible, and one could hardly doubt the validity 
of tests made or quoted by all the highest authorities. 

Certain books of the Iliad were shown to have intimate con- 
nections with the Odyssey, as is proved by the presence in them of 
Odyssean words. The case against the Doloneia was most convin- 
cing, and attention was called to the significant fact that this one 
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book had at least 15 words found in Homer elsewhere only in the 
Odyssey. 

A test applied to A furnished the startling result that A had 
26 Odyssean words, X was found to have 34 such words, and a 
study of all the books of the Iliad showed that 17 books had more 
Odyssean words than K, yet for these Odyssean words the Doloneia 
had been made an outcast from the Iliad. 

Next after vocabulary, the argument drawn from the use of 
abstract nouns was deemed most conclusive, so that scholar after 
scholar quoted Croiset's great separatist proof that the Iliad had 
39 abstracts in awrj, Ir), tIk, the Odyssey 81. However, a study of 
the Iliad itself showed that it has 78 of these abstracts, or just 
double the number quoted. 

Croiset also discussed certain obsolescent phrases and said 
that ^iis T€$ jK^aj re is found in the Iliad 25 times, in the Odyssey 
but 3 times. Yet in truth that phrase is found in the Iliad but 8 
times, instead of 25. 

It is pathetic to know that Croiset in his chapter devoted to the 
linguistic differences between the Iliad and the Odyssey gave 
definite figures but twice, and both absolutely wrong, for the 
phrase which he said is used in the Iliad 25 times is used but 8, 
and the abstracts which he gives as used in the Iliad but 39 times 
are used 78. In one case the error was 2125 per cent, while the 
other had the relatively negligible error of 100 per cent. If both 
figures for the Iliad had been too small, it would have been easy 
to say that he did not count certain books or verses as parts of the 
poem and one could reject just enough to get the proper number, 
but when the figures are in one case too small and in the other 
over three times too large, it is not so easy to offer a satisfjdng 
solution. 

Jebb in his tests of the differences between the Iliad and the 
Odyssey said: "Hiatus in the bucolic dieresis is about twice as 
frequent in the Odyssey as in the Iliad." The fact is, the Iliad 
has 60 examples of this hiatus, the Odyssey but 66, that is, the two 
poems have 126 examples, and they are so evenly distributed that 
if three are taken from one poem and given to the other, they 
will each have identical numbers. 
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Jebb ako cites the adjectival use of oiSiu as being characteristic 
of the Odyssey, yet there is but one single example in the Odyssey, 
and that one is more than doubtful, while the Iliad has two perfectly 
clear examples of the adjectival use of this negative. There are 
thus two certain examples of this use of oM^i' in Homer, both are 
in the Iliad, and neither is in the Odyssey; yet this adjectival use 
of the negative which is found only in the Iliad is selected as 
being a peculiar mark of the Odyssey. This error is so serious 
that it cannot be expressed by any percentage figures short of 
infinity. 

No better test for language growth could be devised than that 
of the definite article, for it appears so often and offers so little 
inducement to intentional imitators; also it shows such a clearly 
marked movement from a demonstrative pronoun to a definite 
article, all stages of which are seen in Homer. The use of 
the definite article has furnished one of the chief arguments for the 
comparative lateness of the Odyssey. Monro flatly says, "The 
defining article is much more frequent in the Odyssey. " 

Koch, Stummer, Miss Stawell, and I have all independently 
made a list of the defining articles in both poems, and we all have 
found that the Iliad has not less but more of them: Koch assigns 
422 to the Iliad and 214 to the Odyssey, that is, practically twice as 
many to the Iliad as to the Odyssey. Miss Stawell's figures 
are essentially the same as Koch's, but Stummer and I regard 
many of their examples of the definite article as being rather 
demonstrative pronouns, so that our figures are correspondingly 
smaller, and we find 218 examples of the definite article in the 
Iliad and 171 in the Odyssey. 

If we take the Ur-Ilias as given by Christ, we shall find that 
the article is found therein once in each 72 verses, and if we take 
all the parts he regarded as late, we shall find the ratio is exactly 
the same, that is, the Iliad as a whole and in its parts has one 
definite article in each 72 verses, while the Odyssey has one in each 
71 verses; yet Hesiod has one definite article in each 36 verses, 
the Homeric Hjonns one in each 33 verses. 

Some form of 6, 17, t6 is used in the Iliad as a demonstrative 
pronoun about 3,000 times, as a defining article 218, hence in a 
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ratio of 14:1; in the Odyssey the ratio is 13 : i ; in Hesiod the ratio 
of the demonstrative to the articular use of d is 7 : i ; in the Homeric 
Hymns 4:1. That is, the slight advance in the use of the article 
over the demonstrative found in the Odyssey, when compared with 
the Iliad, is just what would fall in the life of one man, while the 
advance as shown in Hesiod and the Homeric Hymns can hardly 
be measured by less than several generations. 

The tests furnished by patronjmiics, by Aeolic infinitives, by 
formations of the perfect, by digamma, by hiatus, by the meter, 
by vocabulary, have all been tried and in every case the assumed 
distinctions between the various books of Homer were found to be 
based on false statistics and false assertions. 

So long as Homeric critics assumed a superior attitude, stayed 
in the clouds, and said, "We can feel here the great difference from 
the true old epic," or, "Here we can detect the ring of the old epic 
coin, " no one dared to show his lack of a true aesthetic feeling by 
pretending to doubt them, for, as Cicero said in his Ttisc. Disp. 
i. 49 : Qui ui rationem mdlam adferrent, ipsa auctoritate nosfr anger ent. 
But when they came out of the clouds, laid aside that authority, 
and began to present arguments, facts, and figures, then we could 
test them. Higher criticism committed suicide when it fretted 
at being a cult and aspired to become a science. 

It may be that these critics speak in some hidden cipher, so 
that when they mean six they say fourteen, when they say nine 
they mean five, and so for all their facts and numbers; then, of 
course, all our labor is wasted and they knew all the time that we 
were being deceived, for the thing they meant was never to be 
detected from the thing they said. It is only on the basis of some 
cryptogram, some hidden code, that I can explain such a work 
as Menrad's attempt to show that Odysseus was a sun-god, for 
Menrad says, "The twelve companions which went with Odysseus 
to explore and visit the haunts of Circe were the twelve months, " 
yet Homer definitely fixes the number at 45. He says the 118 
suitors are the dajrs of the winter months, for 118 represents one- 
third of the days in a lunar year, but Homer distinctly tells us that 
there were 108 suitors. How did he get such figures? Had he 
never read Homer, or does he use cryptic figures from a hidden code, 
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or is scholarship so limp a thing that facts are nothing and you can 
substitute anything you choose for anything that is ? 

Finsler savagely attacked Rothe's belief in the unity of the 
Odyssey by calling attention to the unanswerable argument put 
forth by Wilamowitz that Telemachus' trip demanded the summer- 
time, while the reference to the Pleiades and Bootes assigns the 
sailing of Odysseus to the late autumn. Here, then, we have a 
positive statement of facts; the journey of Telemachus must have 
been made in summer, for travel was possible only in that season; 
the sailing was in November, for at no other season could one see 
both the Pleiades and the "late-setting" Bootes. 

Mr. Grundy in his book The Great Persian War says, "During 
the four weeks I spent at Navarino the thermometer never fell at 
night below 93° Fahrenheit, while at noon it reached 110-112 
degrees in the darkness of a closed house." How does such a 
temperature correspond with the story of the trip of Telemachus ? 
Homer says that they drove out from the palace of Nestor and the 
horses sped eagerly throughout the entire day. Does that look 
like the account of summer driving in such a heat? Nestor 
urged Telemachus to stay longer, saying that he had an abundance 
of good warm bed-clothing. What a bit of irony to tell a guest 
you can keep him warm in a season in which the thermometer 
stays above 93"! 

The references to bed-clothing and the eager going of the horses 
through the entire day show that the journey of Telemachus could 
not be placed in summer, for in that climate travel at midday is 
difficult. 

Other travelers inform me that the heat described by Mr. 
Grundy is unusual, at least as far as the heat at night is concerned, 
but they all agree that September and October are best suited for 
such a trip. 

I referred the other part of the argument in regard to the stars 
to the astronomers of the Dearborn Observatory, who gave me the 
following calculation: "In 800 B.C. in the latitude of Corfu the 
Pleiades were visible all night from September i to November 2, 
and Arcturus, the essential star in Bootes, could be seen every 
night, since it remains above the horizon seventeen hours, but if 
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the poet meant that the hero watched the setting of Bootes, this 
could have been observed only from June 15 to October 21." 

The Pleiades and Bootes could have guided Odysseus from Sep- 
tember I to October 21, and the assumption that these stars 
demanded the late autimm is thus absolutely false. How did 
such an error arise? Here the astronomers gave me complete 
satisfaction, since, owing to the precession of the equinoxes, the 
constellations are delayed about a day per century; also the 
farther north one goes, the later the northern constellations sink 
from view, so that in Berhn the setting of Bootes may now be 
seen as late as November 25, and the rising of the Pleiades has 
grown correspondingly later. Finsler and Wilamowitz assumed 
that Odysseus was a contemporary sailing in the latitude of Berlin. 

The Odyssey has references to the Sicels and these references 
are assumed to belong to parts later than Greek colonization in 
the West, and, since we know when the Greeks settled in Sicily, 
we have a definite date, accordingly critics have confidently said 
these references cannot be earlier than the eighth century. Exca- 
vations in Bruttiimi show that the Sicels and inhabitants of Lower 
Italy had the same stage and style of culture, and the vase fragments 
there found with early Greek designs prove that long before the 
first Olympiad Sicels, Sicilia and Southern Italy must have been 
known to Greek traders and sailors, and as Professor Oldfather 
says, "These very sherds relegate another argument to the Homeric 
scrap heap, " Classical Weekly, VIII, 66. 

Dr. Walter Leaf in his edition of the Iliad said to E, 355: 
"It is impossible to reconcile Homeric geographical statements 
with themselves or with each other." He wrote that when he 
trusted the opinions of others; but after he studied the Troad on 
the spot with Homer in hand, he wrote, "One thing at least has 
passed from me beyond all doubt; the poet has put into living 
words a tradition founded on real fighting in this very place. 
It is a remarkable fact that, so far as I can judge, no case of local 
inconsistency, not a single anatopism, can be brought home to 
the Iliad. " Of the Trojan Catalogue he said in his edition of the 
Iliad: "The Catalogue of the Trojans differs notably from that of 
the Greeks in the evident want of detailed knowledge of the countries 
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with which it deals." Yet when he saw things as they are, he 
wrote in his Troy: "The Troad, as described in the Iliad, is de- 
scribed from true historical knowledge, and so much of the Trojan 
Catalogue as deals with the kingdom of Priam may be taken as an 
authentic historical document: a conclusion I do not hesitate to 
extend to the larger part which tells of the Trojan allies. " 

All the chorizontic arguments so far considered have been 
found to be false and to have no facts to support them, but there 
are other argiunents which, while true, have no significance or 
that significance has been falsely interpreted; Finsler presses the 
points that the Iliad has far more similes and that the bards in 
the Odyssey are more in evidence. The Iliad has many more 
similes than the Odyssey, but that is due to a difference in theme 
and not to a difference in poet, for the Iliad has a subject most 
difficult to diversify; the constant repetition of battles, military 
movements, and single combats would be tiresome in the extreme 
were the story not told with a wealth of poetic adornment, while 
the varied scenes of the Odyssey are interesting in themselves and 
need no such embellishment. Parallel or kindred scenes in both 
poems show the same use of similes. The first book of the Iliad 
has rapid and thrilling action, hence no complete similes, while in 
the Odyssey the fighting scene at the death of the suitors shows the 
same use of similes as is found in the fighting scenes of the Iliad. 

If the use of similes be governed by the subject-matter, then 
in Virgil we should find the books of travel and adventure have 
few similes, while the fighting scenes have relatively many, and 
this is exactly what we do find, for Book iii has but one simile, and 
Book xii has eighteen, that is, in this poem of undoubted unity 
we find the scenes which correspond with the story of the Odyssey 
have few similes, while those books most resembling the action 
of the Iliad have them in abundance. Certainly we cannot deny 
imity in Homer because of poetic traits which are not questioned 
in Virgil. 

The chorizontic argument that bards are more frequently in 
evidence in the Odyssey than in the Iliad is due to an utter failure 
to grasp the real poetic purpose of the bards in Homer. The 
story of the Iliad is not complex and the poet is not obliged for 
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the sake of the actors in the poem to repeat something already 
familiar to his own audience; the action of the Iliad furnishes its 
own interpretation; but in the Odyssey the case is far otherwise, 
for in that poem three distinct groups of hearers are to be con- 
sidered: first, the poet's own audience; second, the people of 
Ithaca; and third, the people of Alcinous, the Phaeacians. This 
seems to me the most difficult task the poet had to perform and is 
also the greatest proof of his genius, since he wished to repeat 
little or nothing already known, yet each of these three groups 
must be kept informed without his repeating what is already known 
to the others. 

He assumed that his own audience was familiar with the story 
of the Iliad and the tradition which lies around it, hence knew of 
Odysseus, but he could not assume that an audience in Ithaca had 
any information in regard to the events at Troy, yet he could not 
repeat for their sake a tale known to his own hearers, and so by 
means of the device of having a bard sing a few snatches from 
Trojan themes he conveyed the impression that the general outline 
was already famiUar and therefore need not be repeated. We 
know by this that the story of Odysseus was familiar to the hearers 
and to the Ithacans, but a third audience was to be kept informed, 
and here again another bard, Demodochus, in the court of Alcinous, 
sang of Troy and Odysseus, so there was no need to explain who 
the hero was or to repeat for the sake of the Phaeacians a tale 
already known to the audience of the poet. Each bard created 
by his songs the impression that Trojan traditions were already 
knoAvn and thus Homer was saved from the necessity of telling a 
familiar tale. The bards were not brought on for their own sakes 
nor to illustrate early songs, but they were simply a shrewd bit 
of poetic economy. 

No such necessity existed in the Iliad, hence bards play no 
part in that poem. It is one thing to say that the poet did not 
use a thing, and a far different to say that he could not. No one 
doubts that bards lived before the Iliad was created, so that the 
failure of the poet of the Iliad to use them must have been from 
choice and not from ignorance. They were a necessity in the 
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Odyssey; they were not needed in the Iliad and their presence or 
absence is no test of authorship. 

We must measure a poet by what he says and not by what he 
omits, and even then we must remember that what he says is 
poetry. Must we beheve that Hamlet's reference to "the sKngs 
and arrows of outrageous fortune" belongs to the time when men 
fought with bows and slings, while Marcellus in that same play 
asks, "And why such daily cast of brazen cannon?"! In some 
places Milton's mythology seems and is purely pagan, and again 
his theology is purely Christian; and Shakespeare in the same play 
can refer to slings, arrows, or brazen caimon, each according to his 
poetic fancy. 

Until we can prove that Homer in one passage failed to use a 
thing because he did not know of it — a thing which he mentioned 
in some other passage — we cannot establish the existence of various 
cultural strata in Homeric poetry. 

Some of the arguments mentioned have been advanced by one 
set of critics and other arguments by others, but the argument in 
which they all agree is that there are certain inconsistencies and 
contradictions to be found in both poems and that these make 
unity of plan impossible. Such inconsistencies as the following are 
cited: Telemachus declined the invitation of Menelaus to make 
a short visit in Sparta by saying that he had too Uttle time, yet he 
stayed at least a month, with no explanation for the delay. Patro- 
clus told Nestor that he was in a great hurry and could not be 
seated, that Achilles was impatient, and now that he knew who 
had been wounded he must return with speed to Achilles, but he 
did not return until after the action which fills four books, and 
even then forgot his errand and his message. Diomede after he 
had wounded both Aphrodite and Ares shrank from meeting 
Glaucus lest he should prove to be a god, for, said he, "I would not 
fight with an immortal god." Hector challenged the Greeks to 
select a champion to meet him in single combat on the very day 
in which the duel between Menelaus and Paris had proved a fiasco, 
yet no reference was made to the earlier duel, and similar examples 
of inconsistencies or changed poetic purpose abound. 
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All these are freely admitted, they are many and are found 
throughout both poems; they cannot be removed, they are not 
due to any nodding on the part of the poet, but are deliberate and 
the very essence of epic poetry. Rothe has made no better con- 
tribution to the appreciation of Homeric poetry than by his empha- 
sis that Homeric poetry is not complicated nor involved, but 
simple and built on a single thread, so that each scene is con- 
structed or planned for its own sake. The poet, e.g., wished to 
give a pictvure of domestic life, so he composed the parting scene 
between Hector and Andromache. No other actor than Hector 
could be used, so the poet had him leave the field just when he was 
most needed, ostensibly to urge that sacrifices be offered to Athena, 
a service the lowliest soldier could have performed; but the lowliest 
soldier could not have functioned in the scene with Andromache, 
hence Hector was spared from the battle. It was necessary that 
some miracle be performed on Odysseus so that he could not be 
recognized by his family and covmtrymen; and when that miracle 
had done its work, the poet had no more interest in it, so he never 
tells how the hero got free from that old age. 

Each scene in Homer must hold the interest when it is heard, 
and it was on that partictdar scene the poet focused his own and 
his hearers' attention. The poet always had a definite notion of 
the character of his actors, they are consistent throughout, but he 
had little interest in the way he posed them or the devices by which 
he brought them on or off the stage. Inconsistencies are the 
privilege of genius; the imitator must hide his imitations, so must 
be consistent, while the originator has no need of caution, for he 
has nothing to conceal, he never fears that a slip could betray his 
identity. 

Tennyson in one place said, '"Tis better to have loved and lost 
than never to have loved at all"; and he also said, "A sorrow's 
crown of sorrows is remembering happier things. " 

Paul said he was the chief of sinners, then utterly inconsistent, 
he said, "I have kept the faith." President Wilson in rapid 
succession said, "Too proud to fight," "Peace without victory," 
and "Force, force, without stint or limit." 
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Homer is no more inconsistent than life, especially life that 
follows no patterns and dares to be original. 

These two poems show the same meter, the same proportion 
of dactyls and spondees, the same use of digamma, of hiatus, of 
Aeolic infinitives, of abstracts, of iteratives, of archaic genitives, 
of pronouns used as reflexives, of the optative in conditional 
sentences contrary to fact, of the article, and of the early adverbial 
use of prepositions. 

Both poems reflect the same general view of the gods, the same 
social organization, the same prejudice against fish as food, the 
same avoidance of similes from the realm of the mind. In both 
the poet plunges at once into the center of the action, in both the 
action is confined to a few days, and in both the poet pictures 
superlative things, not in themselves, but in their effect on others. 

Both show the same withholding of the cUmax, the same 
retardation, and in each the characters are uniform throughout; 
Helen is always gentle, repentant, and industrious. Just as she 
first appears in the Iliad, hard at work with her needle, so she is 
introduced in the Odyssey as the active housewife busy with her 
wool and her spinning; and the Odysseus of Homer has not a trace 
of that malicious cuiming which is so evident in the Cycle and in 
Tragedy. No important trait or mark of either poem has ever 
been shown which is not a trait or mark of the other poem also, 
granting only that the one is a war poem, the other a poem of peace. 

It may be argued that all these agreements are due to a common 
epic environment under which many men moved toward a common 
end. We have the best possible evidence that there never was 
this common epic tradition producing like works with different 
workmen. Aristotle knew the Iliad and the Odyssey and he 
knew the Epic Cycle as well. He had not only literary acumen 
but he also had the facts on which to exercise that acumen. Aris- 
totle throughout his Poetics emphasizes the merits of the Iliad 
and the Odyssey in themselves, but especially in contrast with all 
other epic poetry. In one place he says, "Here then the tran- 
scendent excellence of Homer is manifest. He never attempts to 
make the whole war of Troy the subject of his poem, though that 
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war had a beginmng, a middle, and an end. All other poets take 
a single hero, a single period, or a single action indeed, but with a 
multiplicity of parts. Thus did the author of the Cypria and of 
the Little Iliad" (chap, xxiii). If the poetry of Homer were the 
result of the work of many men in many ages, how did it happen 
that only good bards took up the story which told of the short 
and unimportant wrath of Achilles, while only inferior bards told 
of his coming to Troy, of his death, and of the important events 
connected with the destruction of Troy ? The idea that a common 
tradition could have produced results so divergent is absurd. 

The Epic Cycle contained traditions of surpassing interest and 
hence furnished the plot for many of the Attic tragedies, while the 
importance of the "wrath" rests entirely on the fact that Homer 
made it the theme of his poem; so likewise with the "return" of 
Odysseus. 

No doubt Homer lived in epic environment, Shakespeare in 
dramatic environment, Milton in poetic environment; but without 
Milton that poetic environment would not have produced Paradise 
Lost, without Shakespeare that dramatic environment would not 
have produced Hamlet or Othello, and without Homer that epic 
environment would not have produced the Iliad and the Odyssey. 

We have a definite tradition that Arctinus created the Cypria 
and the Iliou Persis, Lesches the Little Iliad, Hegias the Nostoi, 
and so with the rest, but tradition has never named any other than 
Homer as the author of the Iliad and the Odyssey. It has not 
been the good luck of a single critic to find a single Greek writer 
who assigned these poems to anyone else than Homer. 

Aristotle, the most competent and the best informed of all 
critics, says the Iliad and the Odyssey alike show the highest excel- 
lencies of epic poetry, excellencies found in no other poem. The 
uniform tradition of antiquity and the judgment of Aristotle 
cannot be refuted by false statistics, wild conjectures, and baseless 
suppositions. Some facts are needed, but facts are just the one 
thing the critics cannot supply. 

The assimiption that these poems have been expanded, con- 
tracted, expurgated since their creation does violence to that 
conservatism which has always been the essence of Greek character. 
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We have excellent authority for the statement that Onomacritus 
was exfled from Athens for adding a verse to Musaeus. Can 
anyone beUeve that a sentiment which would tolerate no changes 
in so unimportant a poet as Musaeus would have been indifferent 
to changes in the revered, almost consecrated, poetry of Homer ? 

From before the days of Aeschylus to this present hour. Homer 
by common consent has been the world's greatest poet, not some 
refined, contracted, or improved Homer, but the Homer of the 
entire Iliad and of the entire Odyssey. I wonder if a single person 
has ever read an original-Iliad or an original-Odyssey and really 
liked it? 

Schliemann defied the authority of higher criticism and foimd 
Troy; the scholars of our day are again defying that authority 
and finding Homer. 



